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AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  LAND  ACQUISITION  PROGRAM 
UNDER  TITLE  III  OF  THE  BANKHEAD- J ONES  FARM  TENANT  ACT 


Tivis  E.  TTilkins  and.  George  B.  Mclntire  1/ 

The  submarginal  land  purchase  program  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  conducted  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  under  authority  of  Title 
III  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  approved  by  Congress  July  22,  1937. 
Under  Title  III  of  this  Act  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  "authorized  and  direc- 
ted to  develop  a  program  of  land  conservation  and  land  utilization,  including  the 
retirement  of  lands  which  are  submarginal  and  not  primarily  suitable  for  cultiva- 
tion, in  order  thereby  to  correct  maladjustments  in  land  use  2/    In  order 
to  effectuate  this  program  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  "acquire 
by  purchase,  gift  or  devise,  or  by  transfer  from  any  agency  of  the  United  States 
or  from  any  State,  Territory  or  political  subdivision,  submarginal  Hand  and  land 
not  primarily  suitable  for  cultivation,  and  interests  in  and  ootions  on  such  land.1 

2/ 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  show,  in  a  general  way,  the  procedures  and  methods 
employed  in  acquiring- land  under  Title  III  of  the  Act 3  h/  to  recommend  changes  in 
methods  and  procedures  -whereby  the  process  of  land  acquisition  can  be  improved;  to 
analyze  the  effects  of  adjustments  in  methods  and  procedures  on  the  progress  of 
land  acquisition;  and  to  present  information  relative  to  the  land  and  improvements 
acquired  and  data  relative  to  the  ownership  and  occupancy  of  the  land  previous  to 
its  acquisition.    The  information  used  in  this  study  was  obtained  from  the  records 
and  files  of  the  Land  Acquisition  Division  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  The 
period  covered  is  from  January,  1938  to  June,  19Ul . 

Funds  were  made  available  for  the  purchase  of  land  soon  after  the  Act  was  passed 
and  the  first  options  were  accepted  by  the  Government  in  January,  1938.  During 
the  period  from  January,  1938  through  June,  19kl3  acquisition  was  initiated  on 
9,112  tracts  of  land,  containing  a  total  of  2,390,593  acres,  for  a  total  consid- 
eration of  19,778,918.    During  the  same  period  checks  were  delivered  to  owners  of 
7,619  tracts  containing  a  total  of  2,036,627  acres  and  aggregating  a  total  purchast 
price  of  fr8,508,83_7.    At  the  end  of  the  period  covered  by  this  study  checks  had 
been  delivered  for  03.6  per  cent  of  the  tracts  on  which  acquisition  was  initiated. 


1/    Land  Acquisition  Division,  Soil  Conservation  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture . 

2/    Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  (50  Stat.  522),  Sec.  31. 
3/    Ibid  -  Sec.  32 

T\J    The  details  of  the  procedure  employed  in  acquiring  land  approved  for 

purchase  under  Title  III  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Fans  Tenant  Act  are  fully 
described  in  the  Land  Acquisition  Section  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
Manual  -  Vol.  II  -  Sec.  25000  to  25900,  inclusive. 


The  land  involved  v:as  on  12k  projects,  in  the  10  regions  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service .  The  boundaries  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  Regions  are  shown  in* 
Figure  1  and  the  location  of  projects  where  submarginal  lands  have  been  acquired 
is  shown  in  Figure  2. 


peocedijxe  elployed  in 

TIC  ACWSITIO:.:  OF  LAi'D  UNDER 
TITLE  Til  01  THE  BAI-iaiEAD^KST'F;,:: ! 
' TENANT  ACT 


Thd  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  Title  III  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  F 
Tenant  Act  has  been  delegated  to  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  but  Federal  .La 
and  regulations  require  the  performance  of  certain  functions  and  services  bv  othj 
agencies  of  the  Government.    A  Federal  Law  1/  prohibits  the  expenditure  of  publj 
money  upon  land  purchased  by  the  United  States  -  with  certain  exceptions  not  in« 
volvcd  in  purchases  under  Title  III  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Tenant  ,-ct  -  until 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  has  rendered  an  opinion  in  favor  of  thq 
validity  of  the  title  to  such  lands.  2/    AID.  necessary  court  actions  in  connect^ 
with  the  acquisition  of  land  by  the  United  States  arc  also  handled  by  or  under  J 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Attorney  General.    Funds  in  payment  of  the  purchase  arid 
for  lands  must  be  disbursed  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  and  all  accounts  must  be  audited  and  approved  by  the  General  Acco*" 
ing  Office,     regulations  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  require  the  Solicitor 
of  the  Department  to  perform  certain  legal  functions  relative  to  land  acquisiti^J 
The  procedure  for  the  acquisition  of  land  under  Title  III  has  been  developed  toff 
provide  for  an  orderlv  and  expeditious  flow  of  the  work  between  the  appropriate] 
offices  of  the  various  interested  agencies. 

Two  methods  are  employed  in  tho  acquisition  of  land  under  Title  III.    The  r::ost 
common  method  is  by  direct  purchase  from  the  owner,  wherein  a  land  purchase  con-4 
tract  is  entered  into  between  the  owner  and  the  Government  and  payment  is  made  I 
by  the  Government  directly  to  the  vendor  upon  completion  of  the  transaction. 
The  other  method  of  acquisition  is  by  judicial  process.    Under  this  method  the  j 
Government  exercises  its  right  of  eminent  domain  and  acquires  the  land  through'; 
condemnation  and  funds  in  payment  of  the  lane  arj  disbursed  by  the  court.  Only' 
under  special  circumstances  does  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  resort  to  this 
method.    Because  of  differences  in  the  procedures  employed  in  acquisition  under 
the  -two  methods,  a  separate  discussion  is  devoted  to  each  method  in  this  study.;' 


1/    Section  35>i?  -  Ra vised  Statutes  of  the  United  States. 

]?/    A  recent  amendment  to  this  lav/  and  its  effect  on  the  Title  III  program  is 
discussed  later  in  this  study. 


I 


Ac quis  it  ion  by  Pi  rect  'Purcha  s e 


For  purposes  of  discussion  the  procedure  for  the  acquisition  of  land  by  direct 
purchase  has  been  divided  into  the  following  six  general  steps?     (l)  Planning;, 
(2)  Preliminary  Acquisition*.  Activities,  (3)  Appraising,  ()|)  Optioning,  (£)  Title 
Clearance,  and  (6)  Pajrment  and  Closing. 

Planning;    The  areas  in  which  subinarginal  land  purchases  are  to  be  made  are 
selected  by  the  planning  staffs  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.    A  project 
proposal  is  prepared  in  which  the  boundaries  of  the  area  are  outlined  and  the 
various  physical  and  economic  features  of  the  area  are  described.    The  feasi- 
bility of  Federal  purchases  of  submarginal  land  within  the  area  and  the  pro- 
posed adjustment  to  be  accomplished  through 'public  acquisition  are  discussed. 
After  the  proposal  has  been  officially  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  funds  are  allotted  for  the  purchase  of  land  on  the  project,  acquisition  is 
initiated  by  the  Pegiorial  Office. 

Preliminary  Acquisition  Activities;     As  soon  as  practicable  -after  a  project 
has  been  approved,  provision  is  made  for  the  procurement  of  evidences  of  title. 
1/    'There  a  largo  number  of  tracts  are  to  bo  purchased,  title  evidence  is  gen- 
erally obtained  through  a  contract  with  a  professional  abstracter  or  title  com- 
pany.   On  projects  where  relatively  few  tracts  are  to  be  acquired,  or  where 
satisfactory  services  cannot  be  procured  through  commercial  sources,  this  ser- 
vice may  be  performed  by  qualified  personnel  of  the  regional  or  project  office. 
In  the  event  the  services  to  bo  required  are  so  small  that  it  is  not  practicable 
or  advantageous  to  procure  title  evidence  by  contract  or  by  the  assignment  of 
administrative  personnel,  the  required  services  may  be  obtained  in  the  open 
market  in  accordance  with  Government  regulations.     In  arranging  for  the  prepar- 
ation of  title  evidence,  regulations  of  the  Department  of  Justice  are  followed. 
Field  representatives  of  the  Office,  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture are  also  consulted  relative  to  the  specific  requirements  for  the  prep-, 
a rat ion  of  title  evidence  for  the  project  involved.    Prevision  for  the  procure- 
ment of  title  evidence  during  the  earl;/  stages  of  acquisition  assures  quicker 
delivery  at  the  time  it  is  required. 

Under  present  procedure,  complete  ownership  data  are  prepared  for  all  tracts 
within  an.  approved  project  area.    This  information,  v/hich  is-  secured  mainly 
from  public  records,  includes  such  items  as  name  of  owner  or  claimant,  a  com- 
plete legal  description  of  the  tract,  the  nature  and- extent  of  outstanding 
rights,  and  information  relative  to  mortgages,  taxes,  liens,  and  other  indebted- 
ness.   This  information  is  of  material  assistance  in  determining  problems  which 
may  be  encountered  in  the  acquisition  of  specific  tracts  and  in  formulating 
rules  and  policies  under  which  land  on  the  project  will  be  acquired.  Tract 
oimership  data  also  reveals  certain  information  which,  when  made  a '"part  of  the 
option  contract,  eliminates  certain  title  clearance  problems  during  the  later 
stages  of  acquisition. 


1/    Title  evidence  may  be  in  the  form  of  abstracts  of  title  or  certificates  of 
title,  whichever  is  preferable  for  use  in  the  area  in  which  lands  are  to  be 
acquired. 
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The  gathering  of  tract  ownership  data  frequently  involves  considerable  time 
and  effort,  especially  in  those  areas  where  titles  are  old  or  where  there  have 
been  numerous  transactions.    The  information  relative  to  ownership  is  available 
in  the'  abstract  of  title  and  could  be  secured  therefrom,  providing  an  abstract 
were  available  at  the  time  the  information  is  needed.    Since  the  acquisition 
program  under  Title  III  is  of  a  voluntary  nature,  insofar  as  participation  by 
landowners  is  concerned,  it  has  been  the  general  practice  not  to  secure  title 
evidence  until  after  a  tract  is  under  option.    This  practice  has  eliminated 
the  possibility  of  procuring  a  large  number  of  abstracts  or  title  certificates 
which  would  be  of  no  use  to  the  Government  because  of  the  inability  to  acquire 
all  tracts  for  which  title  evidence  had  been  obtained.    On  projects  where  a 
large  percentage  of  the  tracts  within  a  given  area  are  to  be  acquired,  title 
evidence  should  be  secured  as  soon  as  practicable  after  a  project  has  been  ap- 
proved.   The  information  needed  for  appraising  and  optioning  may  then  be  secured  j 
directly  from  the  abstract  with  a  minimum  of  time  and  effort.    Such  practice 
would  also  eliminate  a  duplication  in  the  search  of  records,  would  assure  more 
complete  information  prior  to  appraising  and  optioning,  and  would  permit  the 
elimination  of  possible  objections  in  the  chain  of  title  during  the  early  stages  •] 
of  acquisition,  thus  expediting  title  clearance  and  final  payment. 

After  tract  ownership  data  are  secured  for  a  specific  project,  a  map  is  prepared 
showing  the  boundaries  of  the  project  and  of  each  individual  tract.    This  map, 
which  is  prepared  from  the  General  Land  Office  records,  from  information  con- 
tained in  the  tract  ownership  data,  and  from  other  existing  information,  is  used  j 
by  the  Project,  Regional  and  Washington  offices  to  delineate  the  progress  of 
land  acquisition  and  as  a  permanent  record  of  the  land  acquired  on  the  particular-] 
project . 

Directions  for  Purchase  for  all  projects  are  prepared  by  the  Regional  Office 
staff  during  the  preliminary  stages  of  acquisition.    Those  Directions  outline 
the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  acquiring  land  subject  to  reservations  1/  and 
exceptions.  2/    With  respect  to  reservations,  the  Directions  for  Purchase  out- 
line the  reservations  which  may  be  expected;  the  probable  effect  of  such  res- 
ervations upon  the  future  development,  operation  and  administration  of  the 
project;  the  types  of  reservations  which  will  be  permitted?  and  the  terms  under 
which  they  will  be  allowed.    With  respect  to  exceptions,  the  Directions  for 
Purchase  outline  the  nature  and  extent  of  interests  outstanding  in  third  par- 
ties; the  effect  which  such  exceptions  have  had  in  the  past;  their  probable 
effect  upon  the  proposed  objectives  of  the  project:  the  exceptions  which  will 
be  permitted;  and  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which  options  subject  to  excep- 
tions will  be  accepted. 

Before  the  appraisal  and  optioning  of  individual  tracts  are  authorised,  officials 
of  the  Begional  Office  prepare  and  submit  a  list  of  tracts  which  are  recommended 
for  purchase.  The  tracts  are  selected  to  conform  with  the  requirements  of  Title  J 
III  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  and  in  accordance  with  certain  criteria 
established  for  the  specific  project.  This  list  of  tracts  is  used  as  a  guide  by  1 
the  officials  responsible  for  the  acceptance  of  options. 


1/  Interests  owned  by  the  vendor  but  retained  by  him  in  the  sale  to  the  United 
~  States. 

2/  Interests  previous^'-  reserved  or  sold,  and  outstanding  in  third  parties  at 
the  time  the  land  is  purchased. 
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Present  procedure  does  not  require  the  selection  of  the  tracts  to  be  acquired 
until  after  a  project  has  been  approved.    The  acquisition  process  would  be 
materially  improved  by  a  revision  in  the  procedure  requiring  that  the  project 
proposal  be  accompanied  by  a  list  of  the  tracts  recommended  for  purchase. 
Such  a  revision  would  not  <anly  enable  those  responsible  for  the  approval  of 
the  list  to  consider  the  tracts  selected  along  with  the  project  proposal,  but 
would  also  enable  those  responsible  for  acquisition  to  start  work  with  a  more 
definite  objective  in  view.    Under  this  procedure  funds  would  not  be  allotted 
for  the  purchase  of  land  on  any  project  until  after  a  sufficient  number  of 
tracts  were  selected  and  approved  to  encumber  the  allotment.    This  should 
also  apply  to  all  subsequent  allotments,  as  well  as  to  the  original  allotment. 

After  the  tracts  to  be  acquired  have  been  selected,  individual  tract  maps  are 
prepared.    Each  tract  map  shows  an  outline  of  the  boundaries  of  the  tract,  a 
complete  legal  description  and  the  number  of  acres  contained  in  the  tract.  All 
rights-of-way,  easements  and  out -conveyances  are  also  delineated  on  the  map. 
The  information  on  the  tract  map  is  obtained  from  the  deed  description  shown 
on  the  tract  ownership  data  form;  from  General  Land  Office  records  and  maps 5 
state  patents;  existing  surveys  or  from  new  surveys  made  by  Government  land 
surveyors.    Aerial  photographs  are  also  proving  to  be  a  valuable  source  of 
information  in  the  preparation  of  tract  maps  in  certain  areas. 

Appraising;    Each  tract  under  consideration,  for  purchase  is  individually  appraised 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  a.  fair  and  reasonable  value  thereof.    All  appraisal?, 
are  made  by  appraisers  who  are  experienced  in  the  appraisal  of  the  types  of  pro- 
perty involved.    The  appraisers  are  expected  to  be  in  a  position  to  support  th  ;ir 
conclusions  at  all  times  with  factual  information  showing  that  their  appraisals 
are  fair  and  equitable  to  the  owners  as  a  basis  for  sale  and  at  the  same  time  are 
fair  to  the  Government  as  a  basis  for  purchase. 

The  fact  that  submarginal  land  is  generally  low  in  value  might  lead  to  the  impres- 
sion that  the  appraisal  of  such  properties  requires  less  care  and  precision  than 
that  required  in  the  appraisal  of  higher  valued  properties.    Experience  has  shown, 
however,  that  submarginar  f  arms  present  many  difficult  problems  which  require 
sound  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  appraiser.    The  differences  in  the  grades  and 
values  of  submarginal  farms  are  relatively  as  great  as  they  are  on  more  productive 
farm  units,  and  the  appraiser  of  submarginal  farms  must  be  able  to  recognize  these 
differences.    The  difference  between  an  average  value  of  $2.£0  per  acre  and  an 
average  value  of  vh°00  per  acre  for  submarginal  farms  is  relatively  as  great  as  th: 
difference  between  average  per  acre  values  of  ^25-00  and  ^Uo.OO  on  farms  of  a  more 
productive  nature.    Much  of  the  success  of  the  Title"  III  program  can  be  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  the  appraisals  have  been  consistent  with  differences  in  the 
grades  and  values  of  the  tracts  under  consideration. 

Before  the  actual 'appraising  of  individual  tracts  is  initiated  on  a  project,  an 
investigation  is  made  in  the  field  by  the  appraisal  staff  to  secure  data  regard- 
ing land  values  within  the  area.    The  purpose  of  this  investigation  is  to  assure 
consistent  and  equitable  valuations  and  is  a  means  of  determining  the  proper 
methods  of  approach  applicable  to  the  appraisal  of  individual  properties  within 
the  area.    The  physical,  economic  and  social  factors  xvhich  affect  land  values  with: 
the  area  are  investigated. 
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Farmers,  local  business  men,  agricultural  agents  and  others  who  are  familiar 
with  the  area  are  interviewed  for  opinions  as  to  land  values,  and  facts  conccrn-i 
in£  past  and  recent  real  estate  transactions  are  collected  and  analyzed.  In  aro 
where  timber  or  minerals  are  known  to  exist,  or  where  subsurface  rights  are  a  fa 
tor  in  determining  land  values,  technically  trained  people  and  informed  opcratoi 
are  consulted  in  regard  to  these  items. 

When  a  tract  is  assigned  for  appraisal  the  appraiser  is  furnished  with  complete 
tract  ownership  data  and  a  copy  of  the  tract  map.    The  appraiser  makes  a  thor- 
ough physical  inspection  of  the  tract,  carefully  classifying  the  land  according  1 
to  use,  type  and  grade.    Such  items  as  productivity  and  adaptability  of  the  soil, 
location  and  desirability  of  the  tract,  and  recent  sales  of  comparable  properti« 
are  considered  in  arriving  at  the  value  of  the  tract.    Yftiere  merchantable  timbeiB 
is  found,  it  is  given  separate  consideration  and  its  value  is  estimated  by  an 
actual  cruise.    All  improvements  are  examined  and  valued  individually,  taking 
into  consideration  their  replacement  cost  less  depreciation,  their  utility  and 
desirability  for  farm  and  home  purposes,  and  their  contribution  to  the  total 
market  value  of  the  tract.    Where  minerals  or  subsurface  rights  are  a  factor  in  { 
the  market  value  of  lands,  these  items  are  also  considered  and  valued  separately* 
The  purpose  of  showing  separate  values  for  the  various  components  of  the  real 
estate  is  to  permit  appropriate  deductions  where  outstanding  interests  are  not  tj 
be  acquired  or  where  the  owner  requests  the  reservation  of  any  item. 

The  entire  tjjact  and  all  its  components  are  first  appraised  in  fee,  without  re-  | 
gard  to  the  separate  ownership  of  any  rights  or  interests.    Where  any  interests 
outstanding  in  third  parties  are  not  to  be  acquired,  adjustments  are  made  to  re-1 
fleet  the  value  of  such  interests  and  their  effect  upon  the  value  of  the  remainiii 
fee.    The  value  and  effect  of  reservations  by  the  owner  are  considered  at  the  till 
the  option  is  negotiated  and  arc  reflected  in  the  purchase  price. 

Appraisal,  reports  covering  individual  tracts  in  submarginal  land  purchase  areas 
are  prepared  on  a  comparatively  short  form.    While  all  factors,  both  general  and« 
specific,  are  considered  in  each  individual  appraisal,  as  a  general  rule  only 
those  items  which  are  peculiar  to  the  particular  tract  under  consideration  are 
discussed  in  the  appraisal  report.    Those  factors  which  are  common  to  the  area 
as  a  "whole  are  discussed  in  a  separate  report  which  is  prepared  and  submitted 
after  the  preliminary  investigation  of  the  area  has  been  completed.  This 
practice  is  recommended  where  appraisals  are  made  of  a  large  number  of  tracts 
concentrated  within  a  rather  compact  area  with  uniform  conditions,  since  it 
eliminates  duplicating  the  more  general  information  on  each  individual  report  arm 
also  facilitates  the  work  of  reviewing  the  appraisals,  both  in  the  office  and  ill 
the  field. 

In  addition  to  the  total  value  of  the  tract,  subject  to  any  outstanding  interestH 
which  are  not  to  be  acquired,  and  the  necessary  information  in  support  of  the 
appraiser's  conclusions,  the  appraisal  report  shows  the  present  status  of  the 
tract,  whether  operated,  idle  or  abandoned;  occupancy  of  the  tract,  whether  owno J 
tenant,  sharecropper  or  squatter;  and  the  number  of  people  residing  on  the  tract J 
These  items  have  no  particular  bearing  upon  the  value  of  the  tract  but  are  usefuM 
in  analysing  certain  features  of  the  acquisition  program.    A  plat  of  the  propertyfl 
showing  the  various  grades  and  classes  of  land  and  the  location  of  roads,  streams 
and  other  physical  characteristics,  is  also  included  with  and  is  considered  a  pa™ 
of  the  appraisal  report. 
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Optioning:    Before  optioning  on  any  project  is  initiated  these  negotiators  review 
the  Directions  for  Purchase  in  order  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  interests 
to  be  acquired.    Negotiation  for  a  specific  tract  is  not  undertaken  until  after 
the  tract  has-been  appraised  and  the  appraisal  report  has  been  prepared  and 
signed.    Before  negotiation  for  a  specific  tract  the  negotiator  reviews  the  in- 
formation contained  in  the  appraisal  report,  tract  map,  t ract  •  ownership  data, 
and  any  other  information  which  may  be  ov  value  in  negotiating  with  the  owner. 

Negotiation's  are  instructed  to  recognize  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  land- 
owners and  at  the  same  time  protect  the  interests  of  the  Government.    They  are 
not  permitted  to  make  any  promises  which  will  obligate  either  the  Government  or 
thu  owner  in  any  manner  except  as  provided  under  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
option.    It  is  the  practice  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  to  recognize  only 
the  actual  owner  or  his  authorized  agent  or  representative,  and  options  arc  not 
taken  from  persons  who  are  merely  holders  of  options  taken  in  anticipation  of  a 
sale  to  the  Government. 

A  standard  form  of  option  to  purchase,  which  sets  forth  certain  uniform  terms 
and  conditions,  is  used  on  all  Title  III  projects.    The  price  consideration  and 
any  rights  which  are  to  remain  outstanding  in  third  parties,  or  rights  to  be  re- 
tained by  the  vendor,  are  recited  in  appropriate  spaces  provided  therefor.  One 
of  the  provisions  of  the  option  is  that  the  expenses  for  the  procurement  of  title 
evidence  will  be  borne  by  the  Government,  except  that  the  vendor  Is  to  deliver, 
without  charge,  any  available  title  evidence  which  he  may  have.    The  purpose  of 
this  provision  is  to  insure  the  orderly  and  expeditious  procurement  of  uniform 
and  acceptable  evidences  of  title,  thus  preventing  delays  which  otherwise  might 
be  encountered  in  the  final  consummation  of  land  purchase  transactions. 


After  an  option  has  been  properly  signed  by  the  vendor,  it  is  assembled  with 
other  papers  and  documents  pertinent  to  the  tract.    This  assembly,  referred  to 
as  the  option  assembly,  consists  of  the  signed  option,  the  tract  ovmership  data, 
the  appraisal  report,  the  tract  map,  and  any  other  information  necessary  to  sup- 
port the  validity  of  the  option  and  to  assist  in  the  examination  or  a  review  of 
the  transaction. 

Upon  receipt  of  option  assemblies  in  the  Washington  office  they  are  examined  for 
sufficiency  and  chocked  for  compliance  with  regulations  and  policies.    After  an 
option  is  found  to  be  in  proper  form.,  it  is  accepted  for  and  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  by  an  authorized  representative  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  notification  of  the  acceptance  is  sent  to  the  vendor.    Upon  acceptance  by 
the  United  States  the  option  becomes  a  land  purchase  contract. 

In  those  instances  where  political  subdivisions,  or  administrators,  guardians, 
trustees  or  other  legal  agents,  are  required  by  law  or  court  order  to  dispose 
of  real  property  at  public  sale,  the  procedure  differs  slightly  from  that  in 


which  an  option  is  taken.    In  such  cases  assemblies  arc  subrdttod  in  the  same 
manner  as  option  assemblies,  except  that  an  option  to  purchase  is  not  included.  -3 
On  the  basis  of  the  information  contained  in  the  assembly,  authority  is  granted 
to  a  representative  of  the  Government  to  bid  for  the  property.    The  maximum 
amount  -which  can  be  bid  is  specified  in  the  authorization,    "./here  the  Govern- 
ment's bid  is  accepted,  the  vendor  designates  acceptance  of  the  bid  by  executing? 
a  specified  form.    This  form  is  then  sent  to  Washington  end  further  action  in 
completing  the  transection  follows  the  same  procedure  as  that  followed  in  consul* 
mating  option  contracts. 

Title  C 1  e a ra; i c e  i     In  the  introduction  to  this  section  of  the  study,  reference 
was  made  t    a  lav;  requiring  the  Attorney  General' s  approval  of  the  validity  of 
title  to  lands  purchased  by  the  Federal  Government.    Reference  has  also  been 
made  to  certain  regulations  relating  to  other  legal  functions  which  are  Performed 
by  the  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.    In  mooting  these  requirements 
responsibilities  in  the  performance  of  the  various  phases  of  title  clearance  have 
been  defined  in  such  a  manner  as  to  operate  to  the  best  advantage  of  all  inter- 
ested agencies  and  to  minimize  the  time  required  t :  close  land  purchase  trans- 
actions . 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service,  as  the  acquiring  agency,  is  responsible  for  the 
procurement  of  material  necessary  to  place  the  titles  in  acceptable  condition. 
This  work  is  performed  on  the  projects  by  curative  agents -who  have  the  neces- 
sary legal  training  and  experience  to  perform  the  actions  necessary  to  meet  the  . 
requirements  of  the  agencies  responsible  for  oho  examination  and  approval  ;f 
titles.    The  curative  agent  also  closes  the  transactions  on  the  project  to  whj ch 
he  is  assigned  and  is  responsible  for  the  delivery  of  checks  issued  by  the 
Treasury  Department  in  payment  for  the  land. 

The  Solicitor,  a  s  the  legal  representative  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
advises  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  as  to  the  general  form  of  title  evidence 
required,   reviews  the  title  evidence  for  the  individual  tracts  to  be  acquired, 
determines  what  material  is  required  to  place  the  titles  in  acceptable  condi- 
tion, prepares  the  form  of  deeds  required  to  convey  lands'  to  the  United  States, 
and  transmits  title  evidence  and  related  material  to  the  Attorney  General  for 
final  approval.    The  examination  and  review  af  title  evidence  is  made  by  title 
attorneys  of  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor  who  are  stationed  in  field  offices 
located  in  close  proximity  to  the  project  and  regional  offices  of  the  Soil  Con-  I 
scrvation  Sen/ice.    Those  attorneys,  who  are  familiar  with  title  requirements 
in  the  areas  to  which  they  are  assigned,  devote  full  time  to  title  examination.  ! 
This  permits  the  removal  of  title  defects  before  the  title  evidence  is  submit- 
ted to  the  Attorney  General. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Attorney,'  General  to  pass  upon  the  sufficiency 
of  the  vender's  title  and  to  specify  the  action  which  it  is  necessary  to  take, 
prior  to  payment  and  transfer  of  title,  to  insure  the  vesting  of  an  acceptable 
title  in  the  United  States.    After  the  transaction  has  been  completed,  the  At- 
torney General  renders  a  final  opinion  on  the  validity  of  the  Government's 
title. 


After  an  option  has  boon  accept  eel,  title  evidence  is  procured  by  the  project  per- 
sonnel in  accordance  with  arrangements  made  during  the  early  stages  of  acquisition 
" ,hon  the  title  evidence  is  obtained,  it  is  submitted  to  the  .Regional  Title  Attor- 
ney for  review;,  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the  land  purchase  contract,  a  copy  of 
the  tract  map,  and  an;/  other  material  pertinent  to  the  title.    If,  after  a  review 
of  the  title  evidence,  the  Title  Attorney  is  of  the  opinion  that  an  acceptable 
title  can  be  convoyed  by  the  vendor,  he  prepares  a  draft  of  the  deed  to  the 
United  States.    The  title  evidence  and  draft  cf  deed  are  then  submit tod  to  the 
Solicitor's  office  in  ".'Washington. 

If  the  Title  Attorney  finds  that  curative,  action  is  necessary  to  perfect  the 
vendor's  title,  he  returns  the  title  evidence  to  the  project  office  along  with 
a  letter  outlining  the  nature  of  the  curative  required.     Upon  receipt  of  this 
information  the  project  curative  agent  notifies  the  vender  and  action  is  taken 
to  place  tno  title  in  acceptable  condition.    Ordinarily,  the  curative  material 
obtained  at  this  time  includes  only  those  items  which  do  not  require  a  payment 
of  money.    The  elimination  of  those  defects  requiring  a  payment  of  money,  such 
as  the  satisfaction  of  mortgages,  taxes  and  other  lions,  may  bo  delayed  until 
the  deliver1-  of  the  purchase  check,  if  the  vendor  s-~  elects*    This  arrangement 
eliminates  the  necessity  of  cash  transactions  by  the  vender  with  his  own  funds 
before  the  money if. or  the  sale  of  the  property  is  available. 

bhon  the  necessary  curative  actions  have  been  completed  the  title  evidence  is 
resubmitted  "to  the  Title  Attorney  along  rath  'the  curative  material  which  it  was 
necessary  to  obtain...    If  a  review'  of  the  title  papers  and  curative  material  then 
reveals  that  the  title  is  In  satisfactory  condition  for  conveyance  to  the  United 
States,  subject  to  the  conditions  contained  in  the  land  purchase  contract,  and 
subject  to  the  procurement  of  such  curative  material  involving  the  payment  of 
money,  the  Title  Attorney  prepares  .an  opinion  to  this  of  foot  'and  transmits  all 
title  papers,  together  with  the  draft  of  the  deed,  to  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor 
in  Washington.    A  copy  of  the  title  opinion  is  forwarded  to  the  project  office 
where  it  is  used  as  a  basis'  for  the  preparation  of  a  voucher  providing  for  the 
issuance  of  a  check. 

Uoon  approval  :;f  the  Title  Attorney's  opinion  by  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor  the 
title  papers  1/  are  submitted  to  the  Department  of  Justice  with  a  request  for  a 
preliminary  title    •pinion.    After  an  examination  of  the  title  papers  they  are 
returned  by  the  Department  of  .Justice  to  the  Solicitor  with  the  preliminary 
opinion  of  the  Attorney  General,  which  opinion  specifies  the  conditions  which 
must  be  satisfied  before  acceptable  title  can  be  obtained  by  the  United  States. 
This  opinion  .and  the  title  papers  are  then  transmitted  to  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service-  where  arrangements  are  made  for  the  issuance  of  the  check  and  for  the 
closing  of  the  transaction.  • 


1/    The  term  "title  papers"  will  bo  used  hereinafter  to  refer  to  an  assembly  con- 
taining the  title  evidence:  a  copy  of  the  land  purchase  contract \  a  copy  cf 
the  tract  map \  all  legal  and  admir.ist native  curative  material;  draft  of  deed] 
c  -pies  of  title  opinions,  and  any  other  papers  relating  to  the  land  purchase 
transaction. 


Payment  and  Closing;     As  soon  as  the  project  office  receives  a  copy  of  the  Title 
Attorney's  opinion,  a  voucher  is  drawn  providing  for  the  issuance  of  a  check  for 
the  amount  of  the  purchase  price.    When  the  voucher  has  been  properly  executed  bym 
the  person  or  persons  entitled  to  receive  payment,  it  is  transmitted  to  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  in  Washington  where  it  is  compared  with  the  preliminary  opin-B 
ion  of  the  Attorney  General  and  with  the  land  purchase  contract.    After  the  vouchel 
is  found  to  be  in  order,  it  is  forwarded  to  the  Treasury  Department  where  a  check 
is  issued  and  sent  directly  to  the  curative  agent  responsible  for  closing  trans- 
actions on  the  project. 

Simultaneously  with  the  forwarding  of  the  land  purchase  voucher  for  the  issuance 
of  the  check,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  transmits  the  title  papers  directly 
to  the  curative  agent.    The  method  of  handling  any  matters  peculiar  to  the  indiv- 
idual case  is  outlined  in  a  letter  transmitting  the  title  papers.    After  he  has 
received  both  the  title  papers  and  the  check,  the  curative  agent  notifies  the 
vendor  and  arrangements  are  made  to  close  the  transaction.     In  meeting  the  title 
requirements  and  delivering  the  land  purchase  check,  the  curative  agent  is  guided .1 
by  the  Attorney  General's  opinion,  the  Solicitor 1  s  memorandum  of  transmittal,  the  t 
regulations  and  instructions/ of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  the  instructions  and 
established  procedure  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

Before  closing  the  land  purchase  transaction,  the  curative  agent  satisfies  himsoi 
that  the  title  requirements  set  forth  in  the  Attorney  General's  opinion  can  be  me^| 
He^also  determines  that  nothing  has  been  done  to  affect  the  title  since  the  title 
evidence  was  procured,  and  that  the  property  can  be  conveyed  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  land  purchase  contract.    The  possibility  of  possessory  rights  of 
third  persons,  or  of  the  existence  of  any  items  not  of  record  which  might  give 
rise  to  future  liens,  is  investigated. 

After  the  curative  agent  is  satisfied  that  the  transaction  can  be  closed,  he  then 
requests  the  vendor  to  execute  the  deed  and  deliver  it  to  him.    Acceptance  of  the 
deed  by  the  curative  agent  is  considered  as  delivery  to  and  acceptance  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  United  States.    The  Attorney 
General's  requirements  with  respect  to  the  satisfaction  and  release  of  record  of 
any  mortgages,  taxes,  or  other  liens  are  met  at  this  time.    Y/hero  the  vendor  is 
willing  and  able  personally  to  pay  the  monetary  encumbrances  and  expenses,  the 
Treasurer's  check  for  the  full  purchase  price  is  delivered  to  him  after  the 
deed  to  the  United  States  has  been  executed  and  recorded  and  after  all  encum- 
brances have  been  satisfied  and  released  of  record. 

In  those  instances  where  the  vendor    is  unable  to  personally  pay  the  encumbrances, 
or  where  the  vendor  or  one  or  more  of  the  lien  holders  is  unable  to  do  present  at 
the  time  of  closing,  the  curative  agent  may,  by  obtaining  from  the  vendor  a  power 
of  attorney  and  an  order  to  disburse  the  funds,  cash  the  land  nurchase  check,  dis- 
charge the  indebtedness,  and  record  the  releases  for  and  on  behalf  of.  the  vendor. 
After  all  liens  and  encumbrances  have  been  satisfied  and  released  of  record  and 
the  deed  to  the  United  States  have  been  recorded,  the  balance  of  the  land  purchase 
funds  due "the  vendor  are  then  delivered  to  him. 
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Following  the  closing  of '  the  transaction,  the  title  evidence  is  continued  to 
show  the  recordation  of  the  deed  to  the  United  States,  the  recordation  of  any- 
curative  instruments,  and  the  payment  of  taxes.    The  original  instruments  are 
attached  to  the  title  evidence  as  a  part  of  the  permanent  records  of  the  trans- 
action, and  the  title  papers  are  then  transmitted  to  the  Title  Attorney  where  a 
review  is  made  to  determine  that  the  requirements  of  the  Attorney  General  have 
boon  met.    Upon  approval  by  the  Title . Attorney,  the  title  papers  are  forwarded 
to  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor  with  a  final  opinion,  which  opinion  discloses 
title  to  be  in  the  United  States,  subject  to  the  reservations  and  exceptions 
which  have  been  properly  approved. 

The  title  papers  and  the  Title  Attorney's  opinion  are  reviewed  by  the  Solicitor's 
office  and  ,  upon  approval,  arc  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  final 
examination.    When  title  has  been  approved  the  title  papers  are  then  returned,  to 
the  Office  of-  the  Solicitor  with  the  final  opinion-  of  the  Attorney  General.  The 
Solicitor's  office  then  forwards  the  title  papers  to  the  Soil  Conservation  Ser- 
vice where  they  are  given  an    administrative  review  and  arrangements  are  made  for 
the  final  audit  by  the  General  Accounting  Office,  . 

Acquisition  by  t Jud i c ia 1  P r o cess 

The  foregoing  discussion  was  limited  to  the  procedures  and  practices  employed 
in.  the  acquisition  of  land  by  direct  purchase.    YTiore  it  is  impossible  or  im- 
practicable to  acquire  real  estate  or  interests  therein  by  direct  purchase,  the 
Government  may  acquire  it  by  condemnation.    Condemnation  is  the  process  through 
which  the  Government  exercises  its  inherent  sovereign  power,  known  as  the  right 
of  eminent  domain,  in  taking  private  property  for  public  purposes.. 

The  acquisition  program  under  Title  111  of  the  Bankhe  ad- J  one  s  Farm  Tenant  Act 
has  been  conducted  upon  the  assumption  that  it  is  a  voluntary  program  and,  in- 
sofar as  possible,  acquisitions  have  been  restricted  to  those  tracts  whore  title 
can  be  acquired  by  direct  purchase.    This  practice  has  resulted  in  a.  better  feel- 
ing in  the  areas'  where  land  is  being  acquired  and  has  avoided  the  legal  difficul- 
ties and  consequent  delays  which  frequently  result  in  condemnation  proceedings. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  to  resort  to  condemnation 
as  a  means  of  acquiring  title  only  under  the  following  conditions ;     (l)  to  clear 
defects  in  the  titles  to  land  where  such  defects  render  the  title  unacceptable 
for  direct  purchase,  and  which  can  be  removed  more  effectively  and  economically 
by  condemnation  than  by  other  means;   (2)  to  obtain  title  to  land  which  cannot  be 
acquired,  by  direct  purchase  at  a  price  'which  is  deemed  equitable,  or  where  the 
owner  is  unknown  or  cannot  be  located,  provided  such  land  is  absolutely  essential 
to  the  furtherance  of  the  objectives  of  a  project,  such  as  land  needed  for  flood- 
ing, or  land  needed  as  a  site  for  vital  improvements  which  it  is  impracticable  to 
locate  elsewhere  *  and  (3)  to  obtain  title  to  land  from  owners  who  refuse  to  carry 
out  the  terms  of  their  land  purchase  contracts,  provided  the  importance  of  the 
land  to  the  program  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  action. 
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Before  acquisition  through  condemnation  proceedings  is  recommended,  the  officials 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  of  the  region  in  which  the  tract  is  located  must 
justify  the  action  on  the  basis  of  the  actual  need  for  the  property.    It  must 
also  be  shown  that  all  possibilities  of  securing  satisfactory  title  or  control  of 
the  land  by  other  means  have  been  exhausted,  that  the  land  is  of  such  type  and 
the  proposed  use  is  such  as  to  clearly  qualify  for  acquisition  under  pertinent 
legislation,  and  that  the  extra  time  and  expense  involved  will  further  the  pro- 
gram of  adjustment  to  a  greater  extent  than  a  similar  expenditure  of  time  and 
money  for  other  lands  qualifying  for  acquisition. 

A  stri.ct  adherence  to  this  policy  and  practice  lias  resulted  in  comparatively  few 
acquisitions  by  condemnation .    During  the  period  covered  by  this  study  9,112  tract 
were  either  acquired  or  were  in  the  process  of  acquisition,  containing  a  total  of 
2,390,593  acres.    Of  this  number,  L.29  tracts,  containing  60,25>7  acres,  have  been 
processed  for  acquisition  by  condemnation.    This  constitutes  only  U.?0  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  tracts  and  only  2.^6  per  cent  of  the  total  acres  on  which 
acquisition  was  initiated.    Of  the  l<29  tracts  processed  for  condemnation,  331  "re re 
processed  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  defects  in  title,  07  because  of.  disagree- 
ments in  price  or  the  inability  to  locate  the  record  owners,  and  11  because  of 
the  refusal  of  owners  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  their  land  purchase  contracts. 

In  all  cases  \7hore  condemnation  is  necessary,  who the r  because  of  defects  in  the 
titlo,  disagreement  in  price,  or  refusal  to  comply  with  the  terns  of  the  contract, 
the  procedure  followed  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  Is  substantially  the  same. 
The  Regional  Conservator  forwards  an  assembly  to  the  Washington  office  with  his 
recommendation  and  the  justification  for  condemnation.    This  assembly  consists 
of  the  tract  ownership  data,  appraisal  report,  tract  map  and  any  other  informa- 
tion necessary  to  process  tho  proposed  action.    I'.hero  the  action  is  necessary  be- 
cause of  defects  in  the  title,  and  an  option  has  been  obtained,  the  option  is 
also  included  in  the  assembl}''.    Title  evidence  is  procured  and  submitted  in  sub- 
stantially the  same  manner  as  for  direct  purchase  transactions.    Upon  approval  of 
the  action  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the  Solicitor's  office  is-  requested 
to  examine  the  title  evidence  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  names  of  parties 
defendant  and  exceptions  in  the  chain  of  title.    Upon  completion  of  the  examina- 
tion of  the  title  evidence,  the  Attorney  General  is  requested  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  cause  the  institution  of  condemnation  proceedings.    The  United 
States  District  Attorney  for  the  district  in  which  the  land  lies  is  responsible 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  proceedings  to  their  conclusion.    Funds  in  payment 
of  land  acquired  through  condemnation  proceedings  are  disbursed  by  the  court  in 
accordance  with  the  award  and  decree  of  distribution. 
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THE  EFFECT  OF  PROCEDURAL  ADJUSTMENTS 
ON  THE  PUDGHES3  OF  LAND  ACQUISITION 


The  procedure  for  option  acceptance  and  the  details  of  the  stops  preliminary  there- 
to were  formulated  during  the  early  stages  of  the  program  and  remained  substanti- 
ally the  same  throughout  the  period  covered  by  this  study.    The  progress  of  option 
acceptance  during  the  period  is  illustrated  by  Table  I.  . 

# 

During  the  first  five  months  of  the  period,  comparatively  few  options  were 
accepted.    This  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  during  this  time  is  was  necessary 
to  plan  and  secure  the  approval  of  projects,  to  organize  a  staff  adequate  to  per- 
form the  work,  to  select  the  tracts  to  be  acquired  and  to  perform  other  work 
preliminary  to  optioning.    In  June,  1938,  there  was  a  marked  increase  in  the 
number  of  options  accepted  and  by  the  end  of  December  of  that  year  a  total  of 
3,8i|8  tracts  were  under  option,  representing  U2  per  cent  of  all  options  accepted 
during  the  entire  period.    By  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June,  1939,  18 
months  after  the  first  options  were  accepted,  a  total  of  6,13!?  tracts  were  under 
option,  which  represented  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  total  acceptances  dur- 
ing the  entire  period. 

Due  to  reductions  in  funds  appropriated  for  land  purchase,  option  acceptance  de- 
clined considerably  during  the  remainder  of  the  per? od .    No  new  projects  of  an 
extensive  character  were  started  after  June,  1939,  and  the  majority  of  the  avail- 
able funds  were  applied  to  the  purchase  of  remaining  tracts  on  approved  projects 
where  acquisition  was  initiated  prior  to  that  date. 

There  was  an  unusually  large  increase  in  the  number  of  options  accepted  in  the 
month  of  June  of  each  year  covered  by  this  study.    This  was  the  result  of  the 
submission  of  large  numbers  of  option  assemblies  from  the  projects  during  the 
last  month  of  the  fiscal  year  in  order  that  the  funds  currently  available  for 
land  purchase  might  be  encumbered  before  expiring.    There  were  substantial  de- 
creases in  the  number  of  options  accepted  during  the  month  of  July,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fiscal  year,  in  1939  and  19l±0,  but  the  number  of  acceptances  in  July 
of  1938  and  for  several  succeeding  months  was  greater  than  for  the  preceding  month 
of  June.     In  1938,  a  sufficient  amount  of  planning  .and  other  work  preliminary  to 
optioning  had  been  completed  to  permit  an  uninterrupted  continuance  of  option  ac- 
ceptance.    This  indicates  that  a  more  desirable  distribution  of  option  acceptance 
can  be  attained  by  charges  in  practices  -which  will  permit  more  advanced  planning 
.and  the  completion  of  more  of  the  preliminary  steps  of  acquisition  before  funds 
are  allotted  to  a  project  for  the  purchase  of  land. 

Several  adjustments  were  made  in  the  procedure  for  payment  and  closing  during  the 
period  covered  by  this  study  which  materially  affected  the  progress  of  this  phase 
of  acquisition.    Very  little  progress  was  made  in  payment  and  closing  until  Dec- 
ember, 1939,  almost  two  years  after  the  first  options  were  accepted.    During  the 
first  12  months  of  the  program,  land  purchase  checks  for  only  five  tracts  were 
delivered  to  vendors,  and  by  the  end  of  November,  1939,  checks  had  been  delivered 
for  Only  1[|..^9  per  cent  of  the  7,0^7  tracts  under  option. 

Under  the  procedure  in  effect  during  the  early  months  of  the  program  the  deed  to 
the  United  States  was  executed  by  the  vendor  and  recorded  before  the  title  papers 
were  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the  Attorney  General.    After  the  title  of 
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record  was  found  to  bo  vested  in  the  United  States,  separate  checks  were  then  is- 
sued covering  the  amount  of  each  lien  debt  and  the  balance  due  the  vendor.  This 
procedure  was  found  to  be  unsatisfactory  for  a  number  of  reasons,  one  of  which  was  i 
the  necessity  of  determining  in  advance  the  exact  date  of  closing  in  order  that 
checks  for  the  payment  of  liens  would  be  in  the  exact  amount  of  each  lien  debtj 
including  interest  and  penalties  "which  had  accrued  since  the  date  the  deed  was 
executod.     It  also  created  an  inconvenience  to  the  vendor  since  he  had  conveyed 
title  and  surrendered  possession  without  access  to  the  funds  in  payment  for  his 
land  Until  satisfactory  title  had  been  found  to  be  vested  in  the  United  States". 
This  procedure  was  later  modified  whereby  the  deed  to  the  United  States  was  ex-  , 
ecuted  before  the  title  papers  were  submitted  for  approval  but,  under  certain 
conditions,  was  not  recorded  until  the  time  of  payment  and  closing.    This  modifi-  ] 
cation  failed  to  expedite  payment  and  closing  to  any  appreciable  degree  and  in  |i 
October,  1939,  the  procedure  outlined  in  the  preceding  section  of  this  study  was 
formulated  and  adopted.  1 

The  present  procedure  provides  for  the  issuance  of  a  single  check,  payable  to  the 
vendor,  in  the  amount  of  the  total  purchase  price .    It  also  authorizes  the  use  of 
Powers  of  Attorney,  which  permit  individual  disbursements  to  be  made  at  the  time 
of  closing  in  the  exact  amount  of  each  debt.    Under  this  procedure  the  deed  to 
the  United  States  is  not  executed  until  the  time  of  payment  and  closing,  and  the 
delivery  and  recordation  of  curative  material  requiring  the  payment  of  mono}1-  is 
not  required  until  that  time.    The  principal  advantage  of  this  procedure  is  that 
the  land  purchase  check  is  in  the  field  and  the  purchase  funds  arc  ready  for  dis-  i 
bursoccnt  before  the  principal  instruments  of  the  transaction  are  required. 

The  rate  at  which  payments  and  closings  were  accelerated  by  the  adoption  of  the  • 
revised  procedure  is  shown  in  Table  I. 

In  December,  1939,  after  the  revised  procedure  was  in  operation  on  all  projects, 
checks  were  delivered  for  Ij88  tracts,  .and  during  the  first  three  months  the  pro- 
cedure was  in  operation  more  land  purchase  transactions  were  paid  and  closed  than 
during  the  entire  23  months  preceding.    After  a  slight  decline  in  January,  19U0 
the  rate  of  payment  and  closing  continued  to  increase  through  Kay,  19h0,  at  which 
time  %hik&  per  cent  of  the  tracts  under  accepted  options  had  been  paid  and  closed, 
as  compared,  to  only  llj.59  per  cent  six  months  earlier.    The  number  of  transactions 
paid  and  closed  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  new  procedure  eeualcd  3, 3U0 , 
almost  throe  and  one-half  times  the  966  options  accepted  during  the  same  period. 

In  October  of  19U0  the  law  requiring  the  Attorney  General's  approval  of  the  valid-  , 
ity  of  the  title  to  lands  acquired  by  the  United  States  was  amended  to. permit  the 
acquisition  of  low  value  lands  subject  to  such  title  infirmities  as  will  not,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General,  jeopardize  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
in  the  lands  so  acqui  red .  ")  / 
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1/  .  Includes  U29  tracts  which  were  processed  for  condemnation. 

3  options  were  accepted  during  the  nonth,  but  11  options  previously 
accepted  were  cancelled  by  mutual  consent. 

No  options  were  accepted  during  the  months  options  covering  7  tracts 
'previously  accepted  vfere  cancelled. 
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Low-value  lands  are  defined  in  the  amended  law  as  being  lands  which  do  not  exceed 
an  average  value  of  $10*00  per  acre.    The  Act  further  specifies  that  the  •  acceptance 
of  titles  subject  to  infirmities  is  not  permitted  where  the  total  value  of  the 
land  to  be  acquired  under  a  single  contract  is  in  excess  of  \'?3,500. 

In  applying  the  original  law  requiring  the  Attorney  General's  approval  of  the  val- 
idity of  title,  a  valid  title  was  interpreted  as  meaning  a  practically  perfect 
title,  one  free  and  clear  of  any  infirmities.    Under  this  interpretation,  the  At- 
torney General  was  required  to  apply  the  same  strict  title  requirements  at  sub- 
marginal  lands  of  low  value  as  were  applied  to  expensive  urban  property  acquired 
for  the  erection  of  public  buildings. 

In  the  acquisition  of  land  under  Title  III  of  the  Ban khe ad- Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act, 
title  infirmities  of  a  minor  nature,  ordinarily  disregarded  by  individuals  in 
everyday  transactions,  are  frequently  encountered.    Previous  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Act,  the  elimination  of  such  infirmities  was  required.    This  quite  often  re- 
sulted in  considerable  delay  and,  in  a  number  of  instances,  the  inability  to  clear 
title  resulted  in  a  mutual  cancellation  of  the  contract  and  abandonment  of  the 
transaction.    In  other  instances  where  it  was  desirable  to  complete  acquisition 
involving  such  infirmities,  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  judicial,  proceedings, 
the  cost  of  which  often  exceeded  the  value  of  the  land  itself. 

The  revised  legislation  is  particularly  applicable  to  lands  acquired  under  Title 
III.    A  high  percentage  of  these  lands  fall  within  the  category  of  low- value  lands 
as  defined' by  the  amended  act.    The  nature  of  the  program  and  the  character  of  the 
land  acquired  make  it  desirable  to  complete  land  purchase  transactions  without  the 
delay  and  expense  encountered  in  the  removal  of  title  infirmities  which  are  not 
likely  to  affect  the  Government's  interest,  in  the  land.    The  application  of  the 
revised  statute  has  been  a  means  of  acquiring  considerable  land  which  could  not 
have  been  acquired  otherwise  and  has  also  been  a  factor  in  expediting  title  clear- 
ance and  in  maintaining  a  satisfactory  rate  of  payment  and  closing. 


Tho  following  .analysis  covers  9,017  tracts  of  land  involved  in  the  land  acquisi- 
tion program  conducted  under  authority  of  Title  III  of  the  Bankhe ad- Jones  Farm 
Tenant  Act  during  the  period  from  January;,  1933 ,  the  date  the  first  options  were 
accepted,,  through  June,,  191*1.    This  includes  all  tracts  processed  for  acquisition 
during  the  period,  except  certain  tracts  on  which  only  easements  and  gracing 
rights  were  acquired.    These  are  excluded  because  the  nature  of  the  interests 
conveyed  does  not  permit  an  analysis  comparable  to  that  where  greater  interests 
are  acquired. 

Because  the  data  consist  of  regional  totals  and  averages,,  they  are  subject  to 
only  very  broad  interpretation.    Therefore,  the  discussion  is  confined  primarily 
to  fact  presentation. 

The  extent  of  the  program  in  the  various  regions  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
is  shown  in  Table  2.    The  largest  acreage  was  in  the  Northern  Great  Plains  region, 
where  !jl.l|6  per  cent  of  the  total  acreage  lies;  followed  by  the  Southern  Great 
Plains  region  with  2h.35>  per  cent  of  the  total  acreage.    The  Southwestern  region 
ranked  third  in  the  total  number  of  acres,  with  13.1+0  per  cent.    The  average  acres 
per  tract  in  those  regions  was  considerably  larger  than  the  average  for  the  entire 
country.    Two  large  tracts,  one  containing  86, 20^  acres  and  the  other  containing 
li$39h0  acres,  contributed  substantially  to  the  large  average  size  per  tract  in  the 
Southwestern  region.    Elimination  of  these  tracts  would  give  an  average  of  367-98 
acres  for  the  tracts  in  that  region. 

The  third  largest  number  of  tracts  vfas  in  the  Vfe stern  Gulf  region,  Region  1+,  al- 
though only  p. 18  per  cent  of  the  total  acreage  was  in  that  region.    The  average 
acreage  per  tract  in  that  region  was  relatively  small  in  comparison  with  the 
average  in  the  three  western  regions  mentioned  above.    However,  most  of  the  proj- 
ects in  the  Western  Gulf  region  are  in  northeast  Texas,  eastern  Oklahoma  and  in  . 
the  States  of  Arkansas  and  Louisiana  where  the  type  of  land  involved  is  more  com- 
parable to  that  in  the  Southeastern  region.    The  average  acres  per  tract  was 
smallest  in  Regions  3  and  5° 

Only  U3  tracts,  containing  a  total  of  11,5>U0  acres,  were  acquired  in  the  Pacific 
Southwest  region.    Land  acquisition  in  that  region  was  confined  to  two  small 
projects,  one  in  California  and  one  in  Nevada.     (Figure  2.) 

In  the  eastern,  southern,  and  mid-western  sections  of  the  United  States,  the 
tendency  was  toward  fewer  acquisitions  and  more  projects  while  in  the  regions 
farther  west  there  was  more  of  a  tendency  to  concentrate  acquisitions  on  larger 
areas.     One  reason  for  this  is  that  sub-marginal  lands  were  acquired  in  the 
western  regions  mainly  for  conservation  purposes,  whereas  in  the  other  regions 
the  acquisition  program  was  conducted  more  toward  the  establishment  of  demon- 
s t  rat  i  onal  a  re  a  s . 

Land  was  acquired  on  more  projects  in  the  Southeastern  region,  Region  2,  than 
in  any  of  the  other  regions.     In  that  region  828  tracts,  containing  a  total  of 
132,050  acres,  were  processed  for  acquisition  on  25  projects.    Many  of  the 
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projects  in  Region  2  were  originally  started  under  previous  submarginal  land 
purchase  programs,  1/  and  the  Title  III  program  in  that  region  has  been  conducted, 
to  a  large  extent,  toward  completing  projects  established  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Tenant  'Yet.    This  is  also  true  for  the  Northeastern  and 
Ohio  Valley  regions . 

Table  2.    Number  of  Projects,  and  Number  of  Tracts,  Total  Acreage,  and 
Average  Acres  per  Tract  of  Land  Processed  for  Acquisition 
under  Title  III  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  during 
the  period  from  January,  1938  through  June,  19hl° 
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During  the  appraisal  of  each  individual  tract  the  land  is  classified  by  the  ap- 
praiser as  crop  land,  grazing  land,  and  forest  land.    Crop  land  includes  land 
regularly  used  for  crops,  including  rotation  pasture,  meadow  land,  summer  fal- 
low, and  other  land  temporarily  idle  but  ordinarily  used  for  crops.    Land  regu- 
larly used  for  grazing,  except  rotation  pasture,  is  classified  as  grazing  land. 
Abandoned  crop  land  which  is  adapted  only  to  grazing  is  also  included  in  this 
classification.    Forest  land  includes  land  bearing  a  stand  of  timber,  or  land 
primarily  adapted  to  timber  growth. 

Grazing  land  comprised  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  land  involved.     (Table  3). 
This  was  because  the  largest  areas  were  in  Regions  6,  7,  and  8  where  grazing 
land  predominated.    The  largest  acreage  of  grazing  land  was  in  Region  7,  where 
the  amount  of  grazing  land  amounted  to  more  than  the  total  acreage  of  all 
classes  of  land  in  any  other  single  region.    Forest  land  was  predominant  in 
Regions  1,  2,  and  3.    The  largest  acreage  of  forest  land  was  in  Region  2,  where 


1/    A  total  of  9,091,570  acres  01  submarginal  land  on  159  projects  scattered 
throughout  the  United  States  was  acquired  under  authority  of  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act  of  1933  and  the  Emergency  Relief  Act  of  1935. 


the  percentages  of  crop  land  and  grazing  land  were,  relatively  small.    The  most  eve 
distributions  between  crop  land,  grazing  land,  and  forest  land  were  in  Regions  h 
and  $.    The  largest  percentage  of  crop  land  was  in  Kegion  6,  where  the  distributic 
between  crop  land  and  grazing  land  was  fairly  even.    Region  6  included  the  so-call 
"dust  bov/1"  area  where  the  program  involved  .the  retirement  of  large  areas  of  crop 
land  which  were  subject  to  severe  wind  erosion.    The  smallest  percentage  of  crop 
land  was  in  Region  8,  where  only  2.1  per  cent  of  the  land  was  classified  as  such. 

Table  3.      Distribution  of  Land  Classified  According  to'  Use,  by  Regions 


Crop  Land        ;    Grazing  Land      :      Forest  Land 


Region  : 

Total  Acres 

1    Acres  : 

Percent 

:  Acres  : 

Percent 

:  Acres  : 

Percent 

1 

kl,37k 

I5,3ii7 

32.  k 

8,115 

17.1 

23,912 

50.5 

2 

132,0^0 

2U,799 

18.8 

9,721 
3,81+7 

7.U 

97,530 

73.8 

3 

26,175 

7,007 
32,067 

26.8 

1U..7 

15,321 

58.5 

h 

123,757 

25.9 

U9,656 

ho.i 

U2,03U 

3U.0 

5 

50,308 

15,  ma 

30.7 

12,930 

.25.7 

21,937 

U3.6 

6 

581,696 

2^9,268 

U2..9 

332, U28 

57.1 

7 

990,379 

233,093 

23.5 

756, 2hl 

76M 

1,01*5 

0.1 

8 

320,187 

6,629 

2.1 

313,558 

97.9 

9 

105,390 

11,197 

10.9 

85,582 

.  81.2 

8,311 

7.9 

10 

11,5U0 

1,719 

Hi.  9 

9,821 

85.1 

All 

Regions    2,388,856       596,867        25.0  1,581,899       66.2     210,090      '  8.8 


The  number  of  tracts  on  which  the  entire  acreage  was  classified  as  crop  land  was 
relatively  small  in  all  regions.     (Table  h) ..    The  largest  number  of  such  tracts 
was  in  Region  6,  where  a  comparatively  large  percentage  of  the  land  accepted  for 
purchase  was  classified  as  crop  land.    Over  50  per  cent  of  all  tracts  containing 
only  crop  land  were  in  that  region.    In  Regions  5  and  7,  the  number  of  tracts 
classified  entirely  as  crop  land  were  about  equal,  but  because  of  the  difference 
in  the  size  of  the  program  in  those  regions,  the  percentage  of  such  tracts  was 
considerably  smaller  in  Region  7. 

The  percentage  of  tracts  classified  entirely  as  grazing  land  was  highest  in  Region 
8,  where  the  proportion  of  grazing  land  was  also  highest.    The  proportion  of  tract 
containing  only  grazing  land  was  also  relatively  high  in  Regions  7,  9,  and  10, 
where  large  proportions  of  the  land  accepted  for  purchase  were  classified  as  graz- 
ing land.    Approximately  one-fourth  of  all  tracts  in  Region  2  were  classified  en- 
tirely as  forest  land,  but  in  Regions  1,  3,  U,  and  5,  where  comparatively  large 
percentages  of  the  land  were  classified  as  forest  land,  the  percentage  of  tracts 
on  which  the  entire  acreage  was  classified  as  forest  land  was  comparatively  low. 

In  Regions  6  and  7,  embracing  the  Great  Plains  area,  the  majority  of  tracts  ac- 
cepted for  purchase  were  a  combination  of  crop  and  grazing  land.  Combinations 
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of  crop  land  and  forest  land  predominated  in  Regions  2  and  3.    In  Regions  1  and 
5,  combinations  of  crop,  grazing,  and  forest  land  predominated.    Combinations  of 
grazing  and  forest  land  were  relatively  small  in  all  regions. 

The  data  in  Table  5  reflect  the  status  of  the  tracts  involved  in  the  purchase 
program  with  respect  to  abandonment.     Crop  and  grazing  land  were  considered  to 
be  idle  or  abandoned  if  not  used  for  a  period  of  at  least  three  years  previous 
to  the  date  it  was  appraised.    Forest  land  was  considered  abandoned  where  the 
timber  had  been  removed  and  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  restore  the  stand.  The 
entire  acreage  of  only  37 .3  per  cent  of  the  tracts  was  in  use,  the  land  on  the 
other  62.7  per  cent  was  cither  entirely  or  partially  idle  or  abandoned.    In  com- 
paring regional  figures  in  Table  J>  with  those  in  Table  3,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  percentage  of  tracts  where  all  land  was  in  use  tended  to  increase 
as  the  percentage  of  grazing  land  increased.    There  was  also  a  tendency  for  the 
percentage  of  tracts  with  all  land  in  use  to  decrease  as  the  percentage  of  forest 
land  increased.    Total  abandonment  was  greatest  in  .Region  6,  where  a  relatively 
large  percentage  of  the  land  accepted  for  purchase  was  classified  as  crop  land,, 
and  in  Regions  2  and  3,  where  large  percentages  were  classified  as  forest  land. 
The  proportion  of  tracts  on  which  all  land  was  idle  or  abandoned  was  also  com- 
paratively high  in  Region  9,  where  grazing  was  the  predominate  use. 

Table  5.    Distribution  of  Tracts  According  to  Use  and  Abandonment,  by  Regions 


;s  :  i      Part  of  Land  in  Use 

t  s  t    All  Land  Idle  or  t         and  Part  Idle  or 

:  Total     ;    All  Land  in  Use  ;  Abandoned  :  -Abandoned  

:  No.  of  :No.  of    :  Percent  :  No.  of  :  Percent     s  No.  of ■ s  Percent 

Region  ;  Tracts  ;Tracts     :  of  Total  s  Tracts  ;  of  Total  :  Tracts  :  of  Total 


1 

2 
3 
h 
5 

6 

h 

8 
9 

10  

11 

Regions 


hh6 
828 
297 
96k 
587 
1827 
313U 
513 
378 
U3 

9017 


22 
17 
11 
26k 
107 
536 
183U 
360 
173 
35 

3359 


k.9 
2.1 

3.7 
27.  h 
18.2 
29.3 
58.5 
70.2 

U5.8 
81.  h 

37.3 


155 
358 
126 
315 
129 
896 
560 
97 
156 
 2_ 

279k 


3U.8 
U3o2 
h2.h 
32.7 
22.0 
U9.0 
17.9 
18.9 

la.  3 

31.0 


269 
153 
160 
385 
351 
395 
7U0 
56 
h9 
 6_ 

2861). 


60.3 
5U.7 
53.9 
39.9 
59.8 
21.7 
23.6 
10.9 
12.9 
13.9 

31.7 


In  the  discussion  pertaining  to  appraisal  methods  and  policies,  reference  was 
ide  to  the  practice  of  showing  separate  values  in  the  appraisal  reports  for  the 
omponent  parts  of  the  real  ©state .    Reference  was  also  made  to  the  practice  of 
irst  appraising  the  property  in  fee,  and  then  adjusting  the  value  of  the  fee  to 
eflect  the  value  and  effect  of  exceptions  and  reservations  upon  the  value  of  the 
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interest  to  be  acquired.    The  total  appraised  values  of  the  various  components  of 
real  estate  are  shown  for  each  region  in  Table  6.    The  total  of  the  separate  values 
does  not,  in  all  instances,  represent  the  total  appraised  value  of  all  property 
within  the  region.    This  is  because  of  differences  in  the  methods  of  reflecting 
the  value  derived  from  such  factors  as  location,  accessibility,  and  use  suitabil- 
ity.   In  most  instances  the  value  derived  from  such  factors  was  reflected  in  the 
values  of  the  elements  affected,  although  there  were  a  few  appraisals  where  the 
net  effect  of  such  factors  was  reflected  in  the  total \alue  of  the  tract.  Since 
the  latter  practice  was  followed  in  only  a  few  instances,  and  the  net  results  of 
the  adjustments  made  in  this  manner  were  comparatively  small,  this  departure  from 
the  method  most  commonly  followed  does  not  preclude  fairly  accurate  comparisons 
of  the  appraised  values  between  individual  regions.  :. 

Land  alone  accounted  for  three-fourths  of  the  total  property  values,  and  ?fas  the 
largest  single  item  in  each  region.    Improvement  values  ranked  second,  and  con- 
stituted approximately  one-fifth  of  the  total  appraised  values.  Merchantable 
timber  accounted  for  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  total  value.    There  was  no  mer- 
chantable timber  appraised  in  .Regions  6,  8,  and  10  and  relatively  little  in  Region 
7.    Subsurface  rights  were  a  factor  in  land  values  in  only  k  regions,  with  over 
90  per  cent  of  the  total  appraised  value  of  such  rights  accounted  for  in  Regions 
It  and  7 . 

The  average  appraised  value  of  land  for  all  regions  was  $3.2l|  per  acre,  ranging 
from  $1.67  per  acre  in  Region  9  to  $10.25  per  acre  in  Region  10.     (Table  7).  The 
value  of  crop  land  xms  significantly  higher  than  either  grazing  or  forest  land 
in  every  region,  except  in  Region  6  where  the  difference  between  the  per  acre 
values  of  crop  and  grazing  land  was  comparatively  small.  (Table  8). 

The  average  appraised  value' of  grazing  land  for  all  regions  was  $2.31  per  acre. 
The  highest  oer  acre  values  were  in  Regions  5  and  10,  with  per  acre  valuations 
of  .  ,-'■} .  5l  and  $6.17,  respectively.    The  lowest  per  acre  grazing  land  values  were 
in  Regions  7,  8,  and  9,  where  relatively  large  proportions  of  the  land  were 
classified  as  grazing. 

Table  7°    Appraised  Value  of  Land,  by  Regions 


Region  ; 

Acreage 

:            Total  Value 

:      Value  Per  Acre 

.  1 

U7537it 

338,906 

7.15 

2 

132,050 

837,858 

6-.3U 

3 

26,175 

192,836 

.  7.57 

h 

123,757 

559,983 

li.52 

5 

50,308 

185,377 
1,892,251 

9.65 

6 

581,696 

3.25 

7 

990,379 

2,567,302 
560,597 

2.59 

8 

320,187 

1.75 

9 

105,390 

175,690 

1.67 

10 

11, 5U0 

118,332 

10.25 

All 

Regions  2,388,856  7,729,132  3. 2k 
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The  per  acre  values  of  forest  land  were  highest  in  Regions  1  and  3,  which  were 
followed  by  Region  2.    The  differences  between  the  appraised  values  of  forest 
and  grazing  land  in  those  regions  were  not  so  great  as  were  the  differences  in 
the  average  per  acre  values  of  crop  land  and  grazing  land.    Average  values  of 
forest  land  were  lowest  in  Regions  7  and  9,  but  the  amount  of  the  land  classi- 
fied as  forest  land  in  those  regions  was  comparatively  small- 

The  average  appraised  value  of  improvements  for  all  regions  was  92  cents  per 
acrer.  however,  there  was  a  wide  range  in  improvement  valuations  between  the 
different  regions.     (Table  9)°    The  per  acre  values  were  considerably  higher 
in  Regions  1  and  5  than  in  any  of  the  other  regions.    The  average  acres  per 
tract  was  comparatively  small  in  those  regions.    They  are  also  comparable 
with  regard  to  latitude  embraced,  indicating  that  climatic  conditions  might 
have  been  a  factor  in  building  requirements.    The  per  acre  value  of  improve- 
ments was  materially  lower  in  Region  3  than  in  Regions  1  and  5,  but  was  higher 
than  in  any  of  the  other  regions.    The  average  acres  per  tract  was  also  small 
in  that  region  and  it  is  also  somewhat  comparable  to  Regions  1  and  5  with  re- 
spect to  latitude.    However,  Figure  2  indicates  that  a  majority  of  the  projects 
in  Region  3  are  located  in  the  southern  part  of  the  region,,  whereas  in  Regions 
1  and  5,  most  of  the  projects  are  located  farther  north. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  rather  close  similarity  of  per  acre  building  val- 
ues in  Regions  2  and  ii,  which  are  also  comparable  with  regard  to  latitude. 

Per  acre  improvement  values  were  lowest  in  Region  8,  with  an  average  valuation 
of  13  cents.    Several  factors  accounted  for  the  low  average  value  in  that 
region.    The  acres  per  tract  in  that  region  averaged  considerably  more  than  in 
any  of  the  other  regions .and  a  large  percentage  of  the  land  accepted  for  pur- 
chase was  classified  as  grazing  land.    Ordinarily  buildings  in  grazing  areas 
are  not  so  indispensable  as  in  other  areas.    Of  the  513  tracts  accepted  for 
purchase  in  Region  8,  t  here  were  buildings  on  only  108. 

Table  9.    Appraised  Value  of  Improvements,  by  Regions. 


Value  of  Improvements 


Region 


Acreage 


Total  i  Per  Acre 


1 
2 
3 
h 


132, 050 
26,175 
123,757 
50,308 
581,696 
990,379 
320,187 
105,390 
11, ^Uo 


219,86)4 
238,231 
59,831 
178,200 
297,667 
307,281 
758,300 

72,1*18 
20,Ou7 


U.6U 
1.80 
2.29 

i.l4 

5.92 
0.53 
0.77 
0.13 
0.69 
1.7k 


AIT 

Regions 


2,338,856 


2,192,581 


0.92 
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The  average  values  of  improvements  were  comparatively  low  in  Regions  6,  7,  and 
9,  where  there  are  also  similarities  in  the  average  acres  per  tract.    The  sim- 
ilarity in  per  acre  improvement  values  is  especially  significant  in  Regions  7 
and  9,  which  are  also  comparable  in  predominant,  types  of  land  and  latitude  em- 
braced.   The  high  degree  of  abandonment  might  have  accounted  to  some  extent 
for  the  low  value  of  improvements  in  Region  6. 

The  appraised  value  of  merchantable  timber  in  those  regions  where  it  was  a  fac- 
tor is  shown  in  Table  10.    Merchantable  timber  was  appraised  separately  only 
vrtiere  the  saw-timber,  ties,  poles,  posts,  pulpwood,  cord-wood,  and  other  forest 
products  on  the  land  were  of  such  quality  and  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  where 
their  location  was  such,  as  to  permit  profitable  Cutting  and  marketing.  Where 
young  tree  growth  was  a  factor,  its  value  was  generally  reflected  in  the  value 
of  the  land. 

Table  10.    Appraised  Value  of  Merchantable  Timber,  by  Regions, 


t Appraised  Value  of  Merchantable  Timber 


Region  ;      Acres  Forest  Land      s  Total         ;  Per  Acre 


•.  i  . 

23,912 

32,710 

1.37 

2 

97, £30 

68,271* 

0.70 

3 

15,321 

19,250 

1.26 

h 

h2,03k 

18,U52 

Mh 

5 

21,937 
1,0)45 

11,091+ 

.51 

7 

1,U73 

9 

3,311 

17,8^0 

2.15 

The  acreage  classified  as  forest  land  in  Region  9  was  relatively  small,  but  the 
per  acre  value  of  merchantable  timber  was  highest  in  that  region.    The  lowest 
per  acre  values  were  in  Regions  h  and  5.    The  difference  in  the  per  acre  value 
of  merchantable  timber  was  small  in  those  two  regions,  although  there  was  a 
large  difference  in  the  acreage  of  forest  land.    Region  5  is  quite  comparable 
to  Region  1  with  respect  to  acreage,  of  forest  land  and  the  proportion  of  total' 
land  in  forest,  but  the  per  acre  value  of  merchantable  timber  in  Region  5  was 
considerably  less  than  that  in  Region  1.    Both  the  acreage  of  forest  land  and 
the  per  cent  of  all  land  in  forest  were  highest  in  Region  2,  but  the  per  acre 
value  of  merchantable  timber  in  that  region  was  relatively  low.    Only  a  small 
amount  of  timber-was  appraised  in  Region  7.    Practically  all  the  timber  in 
that  region  was  on  a  relatively  few  tracts  on  one  project,  ■  and  was  suitable 
only  as  poles,  posts,  and  cordwood. 

The  per  acre  value  of  merchantable  timber  exceeded  the  per  acre  value  of 
forest  land  in  Regions  7  and  9.    However,  in  the  other  regions  the  per  .acre 
value  of  forest  land  was  higher  in  every  instance.    Disregarding  timber  values 
in  Regions  7  and  9,  the  per  acre  value  of"  merchantable  timber  increased  as  the 
per  acre  value  of  forest  land  increased.    The  relationship  of  forest,  land  and  • 
timber  values  in  the  different  regions  is  illustrated  in  Table  11. 
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Table  11.  Appraised  Value  of  Forest  Land  as  Related  to  Appraised  Value 
of  Merchantable  Timber. 


;  Forest  Land  s  '     Merchantable  Timber 

Region      :  Appraised  Value  Per  Acre  %    Appraised  Value  Per  Acre 

'      (Dollars)  (Dollars) 


7 

1.29 

l.hl 

9 

1.6$ 

2.15 

h 

2.65 

o.hh 

5 

3.U3 

o.5i 

2 

U.61 

0.70 

3 

6.11i 

1.26 

1 

6.1+0 

1.37 

With  the  exception  of  rights-of-way  for  roads  and  highways ,  the  most  common 
outstanding  or  reserved  interests  in  titles  to  real  estate  acquired  under 
Title  III  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  are  rights  to  remove  certain 
improvements,  such  as  buildings  and  fencesj  rights  to  remove  timber  or  products 
thereof |  and  mineral  and  subsurface  rights. 

A  distribution  of  the  Appraised  value  of  the  real  estate  acquired  is  shown  in 
Table  12.    The  total  values  shown  for  each  region  represents  the  total  value 
of  all  property  acquired,  subject  to  all  reservations  and  exceptions.    The  val- 
ues of  improvements,  timber,  and  subsurface  rights  shown  in  the  table  vrere 
obtained  by  subtracting  the  value  of  the  items  reserved  from  the  total  appraise 
value  of  these  items  as  shown  in  Table  6.    The  effect  of  the  interests  to  remai 
outstanding,  in  either  the  vendors  or  third  parties,  is  reflected  in  the  columr. 
provided  for  minus  adjustments.    This  in  addition  to  the  value  of  the  items 
reserved,  and  includes  such  factors  as  potential  damages  to  land  resulting  from 
the  exercise  of  rights  to  the  subsurface,  damages  to  young  tree  growth  caused 
by  the  slash  and  removal  of  timber,  and  depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  fee 
by  virtue  of  easements  or  other  excepted  or  reserved  rights.    The  columns  pro- 
vided for  adjustments  also  include,  in  some  instances,  additions  and  deduc- 
tions for  factors  of  location  and  environment.    However,  as  previously  stated, 
the  value  and  effect  derived  from  such  factors  are  generally  reflected  else- 
. where  in  the  appraisals. 

The  value  of  the  improvements,  timber  and  subsurface  rights,  reserved  by 
vendors,  or  which  remained  outstanding  in  third  parties,  may  be  obtained  by  com 
paring  the  appraised  values  of  those  items  in  Table  6  with  those  in  Table  12. 
The  difference  between  the  appraised  value  of  all  improvements  located  on  the 
tracts  at  the  time  they  were  appraised  and  the  total  value  of  the  improvements 
which  were  acquired,  was  relatively  small.    The  aggregate  difference  amounted 
to  only  C28,5l35  which  is  barely  one  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  improvement 

The  value  of  timber  reserved  or  excepted  in  all  regions  was  §>±l±f0393  or  8.3 
per  cent  of  the  value  :of  all  timber  appraised.    Over  80  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  timber  reserved  or  excepted  was  accounted  for  in  Regions  2  and  5.  No 
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mber  was  reserved  or  excepted  in  Regions  7  and  9,  and  relatively  little  in  Re- 
gions 1,  3,  and  U. 

The  value  of  reserved  or  excepted  subsurface  rights  was  21.8  per  cent  of  the 
total  appraised  value  of  those  rights,  most  of  which  was  accounted  for  in  Regions 
h  and  7. 

A  total  of  $2$ y 39k  was  deducted  from  the  appraised  value  of  subsurface  rights 
as  the  value  of  these  elements  which  were  reserved  or  excepted.    This,  however, 
represents  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  deductions  made  for  that  purpose.  In 
several  regions  subsurface  rights  which, were  considered  as  having  no  value,  or 
which  had  only  speculative  values  which  could  not  be  accurately  appraised,  were 
reserved  or  excepted.    In  such  cases  deductions  were  made  from  the  value  of  the 
fee  for  potential  damages  to  the  land  and  for  other  interferences  with  possession 
resulting  from  the  exercise  of  tho  rights  to  remain  outstanding  in  vendors  or 
third  parties.    All  minus  adjustments  in  Region  10,  and  a  large  amount  of  those 
in  Region  6,  were  made  to  reflect  the  effect  of  such  reservations  and  exceptions 
upon  the  value  of  the  foe. 

The  appraised  value  of  all  property  acquired,  subject  to  the  reserved  and  ex- 
cepted interests,  was  $10,081,939,  or  $)j..22  per  aero.    The  total  purchase  price 
was  $9,762,763,  which  is  13  cents  per  acre  below  the  appraised  value.     (Table  13). 
With  the  exception  of  Region  6,  the  purchase  price  was  lower  than  the  appraised 
value  in  every  region.    The  average  ratio  of  purchase  price  to  appraised  value 
was  96.8.    The  range  in  this  ratio  by  regions  was  from  86.3  for  Region  10  to 
100. k  for  Region  6, 

Table  13.  'Appraised  Value  and  Purchase  Price  of  Property  Acquired,  by  Regions. 


•    Appraised  Value  °    Purchase  Price  s  Ratios  Purchase 

Total    1                %  %                  %                  '  Price  to  Appraised 

Region  ;      Acres     s    Total    s  Per  Acre  1  Total    1  Per  Acre  ;  Value 

yAcresy  "(dollars)  (Dollars')     lD"oTla7s )  (Dollars )  (Per  Cent")  ~ 


1 

kl.,31k  2 

598,612 

12. 6b. 

565,051 

11.93 

9k.k 

2 

132,050 

1,133,342 

8.58 

l3096,klk 

3.30 

:  •  ;  "96.'8- 

3 

26,175 

270,086 

10.32 

250,514 

9..  57 

92.8 

k 

123,757 

790,060 

6.38 

?2h,586 

5.85 

91.7 

5 

50,308 

783,25k 

15.57 

.  •"  771,168 
2,173,512 

15.33 

98.5 

6 

581,696 

2,l6ii,lil2 

3.72 

3.7)4 

100.il 

7 

990,379 

3,357,11*8 

3.39 

3,22i5,7l.!l 

3.28 

96.7 

8 

320,187 

59U,65l 

1.86 

573, 9U8 
2].;8,83U 

1.81 

97.1 

9 

105,390 

265,507 

2.52 

2.37 

93.7 

10 

11,51-1.0 

125,067 

16.8)4 

107,965 

•9.36  . 

86.3 

All 

Regions  2,388,856    10,081,939  U.22 


9,762,763  k.09 


96.8 
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OYJNE RSHIP  AND  OCCUPANCY  OF  TRACTS  ACQUIRED 
AND  RESIDENCE  OF  VENDORS 


Over  throe-fourths  of  all  tracts  were  acquired  from  individuals  and  the  pro- 
portion was  high  in  every  region,     (Table  lk) .    Titles  to  10  per  cent  of  all 
tracts  were  acquired  from  estates,  trustees,  or  guardians.    The  percentage 
of  tracts  acquired  from  this  type  of  ownership  ranged  from  5»7  -i-n  Region  8 
to  20.9  in  Region  10.    The  proportions  were  relatively  high  in  Regions  2 
and  h}  where  the  proportions  conveyed  by  individuals  were  lowest.  There 
were  no  acquisitions  from  commercial  banks  in  Regions  8,  9  and  10,  and  rel- 
atively few  in  any  of  the  other  regions.    The  largest  proportion  was  in 
Region  k,  where  33  tracts,  or  3.U  per  cent,  were  acquired  from  that  source. 
The  number  and  proportion  of  tracts  acquired  from  land  banks  was  significant 
only  in  Regions  6  and  7*    Approximately  89  per  cent  of  all  tracts  acquirod 
from  that  source  were  in  those  two  regions.    less  than  one  per  cent  of  the 
total  of  all  tracts  were  acquired  from  insurance  companies  and  the  propor- 
tion was  small  in  each  region.    Titles  to  3.7  per  cent  of  all  tracts  were 
conveyed  by  other  corporations  and  the  same  proportion  mas  acquired  from 
county  and  state  governments.    More' tracts  were  acquired  in  Region  7  from 
other  corporations  than  in  any  other  single  region,  although  the  proportion 
of  tracts  acquired  from  that  source  was  greatest  in  Region  2.     Region  7  led 
all  other  regions  both  in  the  number  and  proportion  of  tracts  acquired  from 
state  and  county  governments, 

The  percentage  of  tracts  occupied  by  owners  ranged  from  6.7  in  Region  6  to 
35.2  in  Region  1.     (Table  15)  ,    The  average  for  all  regions  was  lh.5  per  cent. 
Tenants  occupied  13.8  per  cent  of  all  tracts  and  less  than  one  per  cent  were 
occupied  by  squatters.    The  proportion  of  tracts  occupied  by  tenants  was 
greatest  in  Regions  h  and  2  and  relatively  small  in  Regions  8,  10  and  9. 
Seventy-one  per  cent  of  all  tracts  were  unoccupied.    There  were  more  unoccupied 
tracts  than  there  were  occupied  tracts  in  every  region,  except  in  Region  $. 

Thirty  per  cent  of  all. tracts  were  conveyed  by  vendors  residing  in  states 
other  than  the  states  in  which  the  tracts  were  located.     (Table  16) .  The 
range  by  regions  was  from  6.7  per  cent  in  Region  3  to  U8.5  per  cent  in 
Region  6.    The  proportions  of  tracts  conveyed  by  vendors  residing  outside 
the  state  were  also  comparatively  high  in  Regions  7  and  8  and  comparatively 
low  in  Regions  1,  2  and  3.    Vendors  of  55.5  per  cent  of  the  tracts  resided 
within  the  same  state  but  did  not  reside  on  the  tracts  which  they  conveyed. 
The  proportions  of  such  tracts  were  relatively  large  in  all  regions.  The 
spat  of .  the  main  office  was  considered  to  be  the  "residence"  of  banks,  in- 
surance companies,  and  other  corporations. 
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Table  1$ 

Distribution  of 

Tracts 

According 

to  Occupancy,  by  Regions 

t 

0 

COUP 

ANCI 

t 

:      Tenants  or  : 

Not 

Owners 

:  Share  Croppers  s 

Squatte 

rs 

Occupied 

I 

No .  of  5 

%  of 

s  No.  of  : 

%  of  i 

No .  of " : 

'  %  of  : 

No.  of: 

%  of 

Region  : 

Tracts  s 

Tracts  : 

Total 

:  Tracts  : 

Total  : 

Tracts  : 

Total : 

Tracts: 

Total 

1 

UU6 

157 

35.2 

5U 

12.1 

i 

0.9 

231 

51.8 

2 

828 

183 

22.1 

207 

6 

0.7 

3 

297 

9k 

31.7 

ill* 

lii.S 

k 

1.3 

155 

52.2 

h 

96U 

107 

11.1 

293 

30.  a 

36 

3.7 

528 

5U.8 

5 

587 

197 

33.6 

103 

17.5 

3 

0.5 

1.0  1. 
ho  >h 

6 

1827 

123 

6.7 

183 

10.0 

U  ' 

0.2 

1517 

83.1 

7 

3X3U'; 

363 

11.6 

313 

10.0 

6 

0.2 

2152 

78.2 

Q 
0 

513 

37 

7.2 

22 

U.3 

h5U 

88.5 

9 

378 

37 

9.8 

20 

5.3 

321 

8U.9 

10 

U3 

7 

16.3 

2 

U.6 

— 

31 

79.1 

All 

Rc  gions 

9017 

1305 

11.5 

12hl 

13.8 

63 

0.7 

6U08 

71.0 

Table  16 

Distribution  of 

Tracts 

According 

to  Residence  of 

Vendors, 

by  Regions. 

:  t  Tracts  with" Vendors  Residing  Elsewhere 

:  Total         :  Tracts  with  Vendors  :—         Residing-"  :  residing 


:  Number        r       Residing  Thereon    :        Yiithin  State  :      Outside  State 

Region  :  of  Tracts  ?  Number  :  %  of  Total  :  Number  :  %  of  Total  :  Number  :  %o£  Tot a 
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